CHARLES   FROHMAN

Her next appearance was in a double bill, "A Country
Mouse'* and "Carrots," at the Savoy Theater, in Octo-
ber, 1902. Here came one of the first evidences of her
versatility. "A Country Mouse" was a comedy; "Car-
rots," on the other hand, was impregnated with the
deepest tragedy. Miss Barrymore played the part of a
sad little boy, and she did it with such depth of feeling
that discriminating people began to realize that she had
great emotional possibilities.

Her appearance in "Cousin Kate" the next year was
a return to comedy. In this play Bruce McRae made
his first appearance with her as leading man, and he
filled this position for a number of years. He was as
perfect an opposite to her as was John Drew to Ada
Rehan. Together they made a combination that was
altogether delightful.

It was while playing in a piece called "Sunday" that

Miss Barrymore first read Ibsen's "A Doll's House."

She was immensely thrilled by the character.   She said

to Frohman at once:  "I must do this part.    May I?"

"Of course," he said.

Here was another revelation of the Barrymore versa-
tility, for she invested this strange, weird expression of
Ibsen's genius with a range of feeling and touch of
character that made a deep impression.

Charles now secured the manuscript of "Alice-Sit-By-
the-Pire." He was immensely taken with this play,
not only because it was by his friend Barrie, but because
he saw in it large possibilities. Miss Barrymore was
with him in London at this time. Frohman told her the
story of the play in his rooms at the Savoy, acting it
out as he always did with his plays. There were two
important women characters: the mother, played in
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